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War Memorials 


Impressions of an Interview with Cass Gilbert, Jr. (Who Served As Second 
Lieutenant, 17th Field Artillery, 2d Division, A.E.F.), in Which 
Mr. Gilbert Comments on War Memorials Generally and the 
Proposed New York State Memorial Particularly 


HAT form should a war memorial take? 
In that question is summed up a vast 


amount of contention which has seriously 
affected a substantial portion of our population since 
the signing of the Armistice and which remains to- 
day as far from a satisfactory solution as it was at 
the very beginning of that period when war-memo- 
rials came seriously to mind with so large a part of 
the nation’s population. There appear to be two 
schools, the one believing purely in beauty which 
will inspire the ideals for which the Army and Navy 
fought, as opposed to utility; the other in a com- 
bination of the two. Both schools have in mind the 
commemoration of an ideal or ideals. Those who 
speak for utility do so in relation to the community 
as a whole, and usually have in mind such ideals 
as citizenship (Americanization programs, for ex- 
ample), fraternity, democracy and the benefits 
which are offered the living through such a medium 
as the proposed Victory Hall or similar types of 
community centers. They believe that the com- 
memoration of ideals can go hand in hand with any 
sort of memorial designed primarily with a view to 
utility, and that the spirit with which the men fought 
and died can be most appropriately remembered and 
cherished through the medium of utility which seeks 
to benefit, and materially better, the citizenship of 
any community, large or small. 

To these contentions serious objections were 
raised. 

“A war memorial,’ Mr. Gilbert explained, “should 
be so designed and executed that it gives one impres- 
sion only, and that impression should be one of sheer 
beauty, strongly suggestive of the ideals for which 
the memorial stands; namely, Courage, Bravery, 
Liberty and Victory. It should be thought of only 
in relation to those who were most actively and in- 
timately engaged in the war. I am speaking of 
those who not only gave their lives on the field of 
battle, but of the men and women alike who gave 


themselves entirely to the aid of the Government in 
helping the men on the battle line. 

“With those basic principles in mind, it is difficult 
to understand how anything other than the strictest 
interpretation of a memorial would suffice. The so- 
called utility which has been spoken of is not at all 
fair to the men who fought. Think of a so-called 
Community Center, Public Hall or other utility 
which should perhaps, on its own merits, be pro- 
vided by the community in the normal progress of 
its development as opposed to a magnificent monu- 
mental memorial, and analyze the value of the two. 
The community idea, expressed by such a structure, 
would not be used to any great degree by the men 
most concerned with it. It would not be enough 
merely to provide some sort of ‘forum’ where 
people could meet to further citizenship. Supposing 
even that the scheme worked as contemplated, and 
that the ‘forum’ proved its worth as anticipated. 
What of it? What would there be in that to remind 
people in future years of the ideals for which men 
fought and for which men and women alike gave 
their all? 

“Practically nothing. A public gathering place in 
New York, regardless of its beauty, does not inspire 
much reverence, or idealism, or thoughts of the past 
as related to the future. The city is too huge. There 
are too many other buildings. Such a memorial 
would not stand out; it could hardly make itself felt 
so effectively as a detached memorial. 

“That, ina general way, is true of all cities. There 
is only this difference, that in New York it loses its 
purpose because of the city’s hugeness, and in smaller 
cities or towns it becomes commonplace, regardless 
of its beauty. Commonplace because it is, after all, 
merely another building, another public gathering 
place. Sheer beauty of the structure cannot take 
away from the fact that it is designed primarily as 
a common meeting ground for the community ; and 
there are few persons idealistic enough to detach 
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themselves from a gathering and think of the place 
where it is being held as a commemoration of an 
ideal. And if they cannot do so, the memorial is a 
failure, because any memorial should be a symbol 
of the splendid achievements of the past in relation 
to the actions of the present or future. Its purpose 
is retroactive. 

“There is another objection to the community cen- 
ter scheme which seems to me a very serious one. 
Utility is usually the pallbearer of idealism. It is 
necessarily a fact that utility in itself implies the 
subordination of sheer idealistic beauty, else such 
beauty would be considered alone in the first place. 
I do not mean that beauty and utility cannot exist 
side by side, but I do mean, most emphatically, that 
if a memorial is considered from the utilitarian point 
of view, every other element of the scheme must 
necessarily be thought of in its proper relation to 
utility, and not to beauty or to the interpretation of an 
ideal. 

“Such a viewpoint holds true for all who enjoy 
the privileges of any utilitarian memorial. The thing 
begins as a building consecrated, so far as it is pos- 
sible to consecrate it, to an ideal ; but in a very short 
while it becomes a building and nothing more. What- 
ever idealism may have existed at the beginning 
gives way to thinking of that memorial as a building 
where one may go, precisely as one goes to a hotel 
or theatre or other public place. 

“Idealism, or the commemoration of idealism 
through the medium of any community scheme, 
which is after all merely a gathering place for peo- 
ple, inevitably gives way to thinking of that scheme 
of commemoration primarily as a gathering place, 
and nothing more. Consider Carnegie Hall as an 
example. People go to Carnegie Hall with no 
thought of Andrew Carnegie, and the name has 
become merely an address rather than a memorial.” 

“There are purely material objections as well, are 
there not?” the writer asked Mr. Gilbert. 

“One particularly suggests itself at the moment,” 
he replied. “Death will reduce the ranks of the 
American Legion or other patriotic organizations to 
whom a memcrial is built. As they become fewer 
and fewer, it becomes a harder matter to support the 
memorial, to furnish funds for its continued exist- 
ence. It falls into a ‘slow and gradual decay. It is 
sometimes lost entirely and goes its way under the 
auctioneer’s hammer, 

“Now, this is not a guess or a prophecy. It is 
based on fact. Precisely that has happened to cer- 
tain ‘memorials’ of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
It is also based upon observation. Consider for a 
moment how difficultt it is to raise money with 
which to buy or support the homes of our great 
men in this country. Isn’t that a fact? Is it not 
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true that, if any society or group of citizens sets out 
to buy the home of a former president or other 
public figure, it is not at all an easy matter to get 
the money with which to carry out their intention? 
Does money pour in upon them with a mere mention 
of their plan? Not at all. They must campaign 
for it, even if the home to be bought was once that 
of a well-known and very much loved public figure, 
such as ‘Monticello,’ the home of Jefferson. 

“Now, how much more difficult would it be to 
maintain a war memorial dedicated to no one in par- 
ticular, but to an ideal? What chance would it stand 
of being saved from sale for commercial purposes, if 
the community found it to be a matter related de- 
finitely to taxes or to assessments of some form or 
other? Suppose the Memorial Hall were endowed. 
How many endowed funds have come down to us 
from ancient times? We are suggesting this 
memorial not for the present (the present knows 
and will remember), but for the future so that our 
descendants may know what this generation did for | 
the country in the Great War.” 

“What sort of memorial, then, would you sug- 
gest ?” : 

“The idealistic sort, the purely beautiful sort, 
which would most certainly serve the community with 
its idealism and its beauty, but which could not pos- 
sibly be confused with a public gathering place in the 
sense that a building would be so confused. 

“There are innumerable sorts of such memorials. 
Arches, monuments, symbolic statues, and so forth. 
In its planning and execution I would like to see 
a close co-operation between the architect and the 
sculptor. If it were to be set by itself, apart from 
any but a natural background, and not as a part of 
a structure, it may become then a matter more for 
the sculptor alone; but this is dependent upon its 
extent and importance; and where planning is 
required the services of the architect are essential. 
If it is to be a structure—arch, monument or the 
like—in which the sculptor will contribute his 
share, I believe the architect should have complete 
supervision oi every detail, so that whatever the 
sculptor produces will fit into the structure and not 
the structure into the sculptor’s work. 

“As an example of a very appropriate memorial, 
let me cite a proposal for New York. .A splendid 
memorial for the state could be erected at Fort 
Wadsworth, facing the Lower Bay. It is very 
nearly the last bit of land one sees in leaving these 
shores and the first on coming in. There an impres- 
sive memorial could be erected that would express 
beauty and idealism and nothing else. A monument 
it this location would inspire our fighting forces to 
stronger efforts as they sailed out to war. It would 
be seen by the thousands who go in and out the bay, 
whether to or from foreign ports or to the recrea- 
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tion centers along the neighboring coasts; and, in 
fact, its environment could be made a park of great 
beauty, available to the people. So situated it would 
not rival the Statue of Liberty further up the bay, 
but would reinforce the ideal for which it stands. 
In some appropriate place it would have the name 
of every New York man who took part in the war 
as a soldier or sailor.” 

“But why not place it somewhere on Fifth Ave- 
nue?” 

‘There are various reasons why that could not be 
done, on Fifth Avenue itself. One of the most per- 
tinent, I believe, is that there are only a very few 
streets in all the world along which troops may 
march properly, and Fifth Avenue is one of them. 
Anything, however small, placed in the Avenue 
would naturally break that wonderful straight 
stretch for marching. Troops would have to go 
around a column of any sort, and that would spoil 
the effect of any magnificent parade. 

“The traffic signal towers to some extent already 
constitute obstacles to effective marching of troops 
on parade. These towers can readily be removed, 
however, for such parades as would march up Fifth 
Avenue. This was done in 1919. A permanent 
monument could not be removed for a parade, nor 
would it be desirable to remove a memorial to 
Victory for a Victory Parade. 

“Secondarily, the matter of scale must be taken 
into consideration. A monument for such a pur- 
pose should be the dominant and unrivalled feature 
of the location in which it is placed. Where on the 
Avenue do you find any considerable number of 
buildings less than five stories in height? Where, 
except at its upper end, could you put up a suitable 
monument or arch which would not necessitate the 
tearing down of expensive improvements ? 

“At Madison Square. Yes, the space exists, but 
what would the proportions of any monument there 
have to be in order to dominate the place? The 
Metropolitan Tower would dwarf anything less than 
700 feet high, and even at that height, the eye would 
be taken up too much with the surrounding build- 
ings. 

“It may be urged that an arch would not obstruct 
marching troops. That is true, but it presupposes 
either that the arch should span a sufficient width to 
permit of ‘columns of platoons’ as wide as those in 
the parades of 1919, when the marching troops 
filled the full width of the avenue from curb to 
curb; or that the column formation should be 
changed to permit it to pass through an arch of 
smaller width. The narrower the columns of troops 
the longer it takes for the march past. The old 
Roman arches are far too small for a modern 
column to pass through. Moreover, there must be 
sufficient width for the piers and sufficient height 
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for good proportion. In any event the modern 
towers and skyscrapers would form an unrelated and 
unsympathetic environment for such a monument.” 

“Are there no other locations ?” 

“Yes, there are other fine locations. At 59th 
Street and Fifth Avenue, at the entrance to Central 
Park, for an example. Another fine site would be 
Mt. Morris Park, which is at the north end of Fifth 
Avenue. Here property could be restricted and 
building height limited at the present time so that a 
memorial situated on the rocky knoll would be the 
dominant feature of the section. Troops would 
march up to it and disburse around its base. It 
could be seen from way down the Avenue. The 
Washington Arch is at the south end of the Avenue, 
and what would be more appropriate than to have a 
memorial to valor at the north end of the Avenue? 
Other sites may be found, as, for instance, the 
heights at the northern end of Manhattan Island, 
where a memorial of sufficient size could be seen 
from way up the Hudson and from Long Island 
Sound.” 

“But the finest you believe to be the site near 
Fort Wadsworth?” 

“I do. And incidentally, let me say that the theory 
that a memorial to a present achievement should go 
where the greatest number of persons can see it is 
not always correct. A monument should be as con- 
veniently located to the center of population as pos- 
sible, but it should always be located in a completely 
proper setting, with the right kind of background. 
There are very few places in New York City where a 
fitting memorial can be put up. Rather than risk a 
poor background, I believe in the more or less iso- 
lated location, so far as the center of population or 
the heaviest circulation is concerned. 

“Grant’s Tomb is an example of a memorial which 
is not at all centrally located, but which is most cer- 
tainly visited by thousands of people who find it con- 
venient to get there. 

“I believe in people seeking the memorial, and not 
the memorial seeking the people.” 

Mr. Gilbert was then asked by the writer whether 
he believed it advisable to postpone the building of 
memorials for either definite or indefinite periods, 
until, as has been suggested by the advocates of post- 
ponement, “crystallization of thought takes place.” 

“Not at all,” was his answer. “An ideal will 
not be more apparent nor finer ten years from today 
than it is at the present moment, because it is a 
basic and fundamental ideal: the maintenance of 
common justice. There is nothing about it which 
requires perspective, as the character and achieve- 
ments of a man require perspective; and it is prob- 
able, if anything, that we could build a much finer 
and more fitting memorial at present than we could 
when enthusiasm has cooled. 
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“The fundamental ideals of civilization need no 
inquiry into the motives which prompted them, and 
therefore it is not necessary to wait for any ‘crystal- 
lization of thought,’ as there usually is in regard to 
the character or public services of an individual. 

“The achievements of the present should be com- 
memorated in the present. What the good men do 
is too soon forgotten. We are too much given to 
criticism of things present and praise of things past. 

“There is one thing I wish to add,” Mr. Gilbert 


concluded. “Too much'emphasis cannot be given 
it. Such a monument as we have been discussing 
is to memorialize a great event, and it is to honor 
those men and women who gave themselves and 
their substance to service. Is it not fitting, then, for 
those who served and who came through to deter- 
mine the form, character and location of the 
memorial which shall be erected? The best is none 
too good, nor in the ranks of those who served is 
there lack of talent to create a fitting memorial.” 





A New Attempt by Labor to Organize 
Architectural Draftsmen 


A Review of the Recent Newark, N. J., Controversy, with Impressions of a 
Conversation with One of the Most Prominent Architects of the 
Metropolitan District and Opinions of the Situation 
from Various Sections of the Country 


Epitor’s Note: The architect quoted in this ar- 
ticle, who requested that his name be withheld, is very 
well known to the profession throughout the country 
and in the Metropolitan District in particular. It was 
thought best by the Editor that no personal aspect be 
given to opinions quoted herein, and for that reason 
no names have been printed. A free and frank opin- 
ion of the situation has thus been obtained. 


HE recent attempt on the part of the Build- 

ing Trade Council of Newark to unionize 

the architectural draftsmen of that city marks 
what might be termed a new policy on the part of 
organized labor. 

There would appear to be three vital points at is- 
sue. First, what would be done in the case of archi- 
tects who draw their own plans? Secondly, is there 
precedent for the formation of such a union? Third- 
ly, do the draftsmen themselves desire it ? 

As to the first point, one of the prominent 
architects of the country admits frankly that he 
does not know, nor does he believe the labor leaders 
of Newark know, what would be done about the 
small architect who draws his plans, and is there- 
fore a draftsman. 

“To intelligently grasp the situation it is necessary 
to review its brief history. Some time ago I re- 
ceived the following letter : 
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“To. All Architects, Engineers and Contractors of 

Newark and Vicinity. 

“Gentlemen: 

“This is to inform you that Local No. 34 of the Inter- 
national Federation of Technical Engineers’, Architects’ 
and Draftsmen’s Unions affiliated with the Building 
Trades Council of Newark and vicinity is actively 
engaged trying to better the material and social con- 
ditions of technical men. We are aware of the fact 
that all fair-minded employers of draftsmen and engi- 
neers are welcoming the advent of our union, which, 
it is hoped, will prevent further depletion of the ranks 
of technical men. 

“Due to the unorganized state of the drafting depart- 
ments, many employers, regardless of their desire to 
increase the wages and salaries of their technical staff, 
can not possibly do so without running into com- 
petition with employers who do not take the same view. 

“To ameloriate this condition, Local No. 34 has been 
prosecuting for some time a vigorous campaign of 
organization among the draftsmen and architects in 
the building industry, finding full support in the Build- 
ing Trades Council of Newark and vicinity, which at 
its session of May 14, 1920, passed a resolution, setting 
November 1 of this year as the date on which all the 
plans and drawings to be acceptable in the field, must 
be made by union architects and draftsmen, belonging 
to the International Federation of Technical Engineers’, 
Architects’ and Draftsmen’s Unions. 

“Trusting this information will obviate all possible 
misunderstanding in the future, and bring about mutual 
co-operation of all concerned, we are, 

° “Sincerely yours, 


“WILLIAM LYONS, 
“President Building Trades Council.” 


“Now, you will note that the letter is headed 
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“Technical Men of Newark and Vicinity (Local No. 
34) International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers’, Architects’ and Draftsmen’s Unions.’ That 
is a very important point, because the existence of 
the International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers’, Architects’ and Draftsmen’s Unions might 
be taken as precedent for the formation of a drafts- 
men’s union here. 

“The fact of the matter is this: On July 1, 1918, 
upon application of six local unions, which had been 
operating as units for some time, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor granted an International Charter, 
under the title of ‘International Federation of 
Draftsmen’s Unions.’ Subsequently, this name was 
changed to the present one. The reasons that 
brought about the formation of this International at 
that time were as follows: 

“The marine draftsmen, then organized in several 
independent Unions, made an attempt to appear be- 
fore the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board (al- 
so known as the Macy Board) and to present a.pro- 
posed classification for the marine draftsmen 
throughout the shipbuilding industry. Their appear- 
ance before this board was prevented on the ground 
that the Board could consider such matters only 
when presented by organizations that were represen- 
tative national or international bodies. 

“These several unions, realizing this fundamental 
weakness in their position, made immediate applica- 
tion to the American Federation of Labor for a char- 
ter. This application was tentatively approved about 
the 28th day of May, 1918, and recognized them as 
an international body, pending the granting of a for- 
mal charter on the date first above state. As an In- 
ternational of the A. F. of L., a hearing was prompt- 
ly granted by the Macy Board. Sitting on this board 
of three was A. J. Berres, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Metal Trades Department of the A. F. of L. 
The result of this hearing was that all marine drafts- 
men in Government, as well as in private employ, 
were granted a wage increase of about 36 per cent. 

“Those facts are taken from a pamphlet issued by 
this particular Federation, entitled ‘A Practical Or- 
ganization: What It Is, What It Has Done.’ 

“Now, let me emphasize the fact that I believe the 
unionization of marine draftsmen in the Govern- 
ment employ or in private employ, or of drafts- 
men in terra cotta works, pipe factories, or the like, 
is a legitimate procedure. Everyone knows well 
enough that d--ftsmen in the Government employ 
could not get a hearing without organization of some 
sort. That is due to a multiplicity of reasons. Every 
one knows that draftsmen in terra cotta factories, or 
in factories of any sort where one finds about three 
draftsmen to three hundred union workers, are hope- 
lessly out of everything unless they are affiliated with 
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some organization through which they can make 
themselves felt. 

“Apart from that fact, however, is the very ap- 
parent one that the architectural draftsman is dis- 
tinctly apart from the marine or even the architectu- 
ral draftsman in the Government employ under civil 
service regulations. The architectural draftsman in 
private life has something ahead of him, for he looks 
forward to the time when he will become an archi- 
tect himself and go into the open market in compe- 
tition with other architects. The government em- 
ployee, on the other hand (and this Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen is 
composed principally of Government employees) 
looks forward to practically nothing. He usually re- 
mains a Government employee for the greater part 
of his life. He has little, if any, desire to get into the 
open market in competition with other draftsmen or 
architects. Hence he has need of some sort of or- 
ganization through which he can make himself felt, 
or through which he can secure an audience with 
the powers that be.” 

The speaker paused for a moment and searched in 
his files for a letter, which he handed to the writer a 
moment later. It was an application for a position 
as draftsman by a man duly registered in New Jer- 
sey as an architect. 

“There you have quite a problem,” the speaker 
continued. ‘What is that man? Is he a draftsman 
or an architect? I look upon him as a draftsman be- 
cause he makes application for a position as such and 
because architects as a whole regard him as such, 
But what does this proposed draftsmen’s union term 
him? Supposing they did call him a draftsman? He 
comes into my office today, and is admitted into the 
union. Six months from today he leaves my employ, 
‘becomes an architect himself, and employs a drafts- 
man. He then becomes an employer. What happens 
to his union membership? Unions don’t want em- 
ployers in their organizations, do they?” 

“It’s not the usual procedure.” 

“T should say it not. Yet, that architect 
who draws his own plans is actually a draftsman, 
so far as the union is concerned, and the union seal 
would necessarily be placed upon all his works. 
Now, there must be some sort of fee for the use 
and privilege of the seal, and the small architect 
would be obliged to pay that fee precisely as would 
the draftsman employed by any architect. What 
would he be given in return? If he could not belong 
to the inion he would gain none of its privileges. is 
it exactly fair to ask a man to contribute something 
to a union without the slightest advantage to himself 
for that contribution? 

“But above all these facts there is a very vital point 
which seems to have been overlooked by the Build- 
ing Trades Council,” the speaker emphasized. “TI 
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want to emphasize it, bec use I believe it to be the 
outstanding factor in the whole situation. 

“The draftsman in our offices is the architect of 
the future. He is closely affiliated with the architect 
in all his dealings. Draftsmen are often delegated to 
inspect work, interpret drawings, and make decisions 
on behalf of the architect. It is therefore vital that 
the draftsman, if he is to render impartial service, 
shall not be affiliated with a labor organization. 

“By the forming of a draftsmen’s union, the em- 
ploying architect is driven into an employers’ asso- 
ciation and the draftsman is enlisted on the side of 
labor. Under such circumstances, how is it possible 
for either party to make just and equitable decisions ? 

“It is important for the proper conduct of the 
building industry that there be one set of men who 
are neutral, to whom both the owner and contractor 
can look for just decisions. This body of men should 
be the architects and their draftsmen. 

“If the organizers of labor would think for a mo- 
ment they could readily see our point of view. It is 
for their advantage, and the advantage of society 
in general, that the architects and their draftsmen 
should not be affiliated in any way with either the 
owners, contractors, or labor, but be free to render 
just and impartial service in the future as they al- 
ways have in the past. 

“Furthermore, an organization of draftsmen and 
architects along labor union lines is wholly unsuited 
to a profession, and a fine art like architecture. We 
already have two societies in New Jersey, the New 
Jersey Chapter of the Institute and the State Society 
of Architects. Architects are admitted to both, and 
draftsmen to the latter. How much better it would 
be if all the architects and draftsmen in New Jersey 
joined the same society. We could then get together 
and discuss any problem and settle it to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. If the draftsmen cared to 
have an association as a side issue of the society, 
they could do so after they became members, and 
they would receive the fullest co-operation from the 
architects.” 

“Do the draftsmen care to become members of a 
union ?” 

“The best answer to that is summed up in the 
meeting of all architects and draftsmen of Newark 
and vicinity, held October 16, for the purpose of 
discussing this union, at which not a single drafts- 
man could be found who in any way desired to be- 
come affiliated with such a union. This is a resolu- 
tion unanimously passed at that meeting: 


Whereas, The Building Trades Council of Essex County 
has notified architects, engineers and contractors that 
after November 1, 1920, “all plans and drawings to be 
acceptable in the field must be made by union archi- 
tects and draftsmen belonging to the International 
Engineers’, Architects’ and Draftsmen’s Unions,” 
and 
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Whereas, The draftsman is the future architect in 
training for his profession, he being a part of the 
architect’s organization, representing him in inter- 
preting the drawings and specifications as a part of 
each contract, as such the draftsman necessarily 
being in the same position of neutrality in his 
decisions as the architect himself. Even the inde- 
pendent architect not being in a neutral position if 
his men were allied with the draftsmen’s unions 
and he (the architect) allied with the employers, the 
"aa whose work he has to judge and control, 
Se 


Resolved, That the architects and draftsmen here 
assembled do hereby agree to ally themselves 
with the New Jersey Society of Architects (if not 
allied thereto already) for the purpose of haying a 
truly representative organization in which all ques- 
tions affecting the interests of architects and 
draftsmen alike may be fully considered and equit- 
ably and fairly adjudicated. 

“Have you ever attempted any inquiry into vari- 
ous sections of the country regarding this matter ?” 

“I have. These letters’—handing a thick batch of 
correspondence to the writer—‘‘are answers to a cir- 
cular I sent to leading architects in representative 
sections of the country. Not one of these answers in- 
dicates in any way that similar attempts at unioni- 
zation of architectural draftsmen in private offices 
has been successfully attempted in any of the sections 
of the country to which the answers have reference. 
In other words, there has been no other such attempt. 

“What is even more important, you will notice that 
the sentiment of draftsmen in the various sections 
of the country represented in those letters not at 
all interested in unionization, much less desirous of 
becoming members of a draftsmen’s union.” 

Glancing through the letters, the writer noticed 
that from practically all sections of the country this 
sentiment seemed to prevail: 

First, that no known effort (except in one or two 
unusual instances) has been made to organize 
draftsmen’s unions in the states represented in the 
answers. Draftsmen in various states have been 
questioned regarding their desire to become union- 
ized, and expressed themselves as against any such 
move. 

Second, where any effort has actually been at- 
tempted to unionize the draftsmen, the movement 
has failed almost completely, so far as the archi- 
tectural draftsmen in private offices are concerned. 
As one draftsman in a large western office expressed 
it: “I look forward to the time when I will practice 
for myself and, if for no other reason than this, I 
would not wish to affiliate with any labor 
organization.” 

Third, the draftsmen in a number of cities have 
expressed themselves emphatically satisfied with 
things as they are. 

“Such is the sentiment in almost every section 
of the country. That being the case, I cannot 
see how the Building Trades Council can advocate 
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a draftsmen’s union on any sort of precedent what- 
soever. It does not exist.” 

“But there is a local of the International Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 
men’s Unions in Newark, is there not?” 

“Well, if the local exists, I can say pretty definitely 


that I do not know of a single Newark architect or 
draftsman who is a member. That alone should 
indicate the feasibility or advisability of a drafts- 
men’s union in Newark. The letters I have showed 
you indicate its feasibility in other sections of the 
country. It is a local and national impossibility. 


An Insight into Japanese Lite 


JAPANESE house is one of the simplest 
A things ever built for it consists of little more 
than four posts and a roof. But such imper- 
manence, says the New York Herald, which is also 
seen in other things, is a part of the strength of 
the nation, for no people in the world have so few 
wants. 

The Japanese have no bread, no beds, no fires, no 
boots or shoes, no trousers for the men, no petti- 
coats for the women—for both sexes wear. several 
dressing growns, one over the other. In their 
houses they have no windows, no doors, no walls 
but paper shutters fixed in grooves, no ceilings, no 
chests of drawers, not even a washstand. 

In the kitchen they have no range, no pots, no 
pans, no flour bins, no kitchen tables. But then 
they have no tables or chairs in the drawing room, 
and in the real native house the drawing room itself 
is only a lot of bed rooms with the paper shutters 
taken down. There is no reason why you should 
find anything in a Japanese house except mats and 
a charcoal stove for warming your fingers and mak- 
ing tea. 

These and a cushion or two and a quilt to sleep 
on, with an elaborate conventional politeness, con- 
stitute the furniture of a Japanese house, except 
the guest chamber. And the articles in the guest 
chamber consist of a screen, a kakemono and a 
flower vase. 

Along with his magnificent want of wants, so to 
speak, the Japanese combines a capacity to get huge 
pleasure out of what we would regard as trifles and 
after labors and sacrifices that we should think in- 
tolerable. This extraordinary patience and whole 
hearted enjoyment under all the niggardliness of his 
lot marks the Japanese as unique among the peoples 
of the world. 

He lives on next to nothing and thrives on it. He 
always has a smile. He works whenever he can get 
any work to do. They are all week days to him. 
Instead of a seventh day, Sunday, he has his festa, 
a national holiday or a temple festival. In either 
case he goes a-faring to some temple and takes his 


children or a friend. 
money to treat them. 

He gives himself a holiday only when he is out 
of work, and his holidays are inexpensive. He 
just walks a hundred miles to see some famous gar- 
den in its glory. He carries his baggage in a box, 
wrapped in oil paper, and gets a bed at an inn for a 
sum equivalent to a cent of our money. His food 
is almost as cheap, and when the last turn in the 
road shows him the irises of Horikai or the house 
and cherry trees of Yoshino on the day of all the 
year he would not change places with the King 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Judging by Western ideas, Japanese babies have 
a hard time, yet there are no healthier children in 
the world. The Japanese baby is dressed and un- 
dresed in a frigid temperature in winter, and in 
summer no care is taken to protect its tender little 
eyes from the fn'l glare of the sun. In winter 
the small head is covered with a worsted cap of the 
brightest and gayest design and color. The black 
hair is cut in all sorts of fantastic ways, just like 
the hair of the Japanese dolls imported into this 
country. 

The babies of the lower classes are generally 
carried on the back of the mother or little sister; 
sometimes the small brother is obliged to be the 
nurse maid. The kimono is made extra large at the 
back, with a pocket of sufficient size to hold the 
baby, whose round head reaches the back of the 
neck of the person who is carrying it. 

It is not an uncommon sight to see children who 
are barely old enough to toddle burdened with a 
small brother or sister sleeping peacefully on their 
backs. At first one expects to see the child stagger 
and fall beneath the weight, but apparently none of 
its movements are impeded and it plays with the 
other children as unconcernedly as if it were not 
loaded down with another member of the family. 

At Nagasaki among the women coalers who coal 
the ships one sees many who carry babies on their 
backs in this way. The mothers work all day in 
the rain or the sun or the snow, and the baby seems 
indifferent to everything. 


He is never too poor to have 
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The Roman Catholic Church of St.Clare 


Great Kills, Staten Island, New York 


Eccers & Hicoins, Architects 


N a western city there is now being brought to 
| conclusion, under the direction of a large church 

organization, a scheme for an educational group 
of buildings. The promoters of this undertaking 
contemplate the adoption of a Georgian Colonial 
type of architecture and further propose to ‘include 
in the group replicas of many of the structures that 
are to-day landmarks of our Colonial history. The 
idea is based on the complete Americanization of 
every student and incidentally to serve to inculcate 
a viewpoint of patriotism. 

Methods of Americanization in this country have 
been carefully studied and important work is being 
done. The Catholic Church in the United States has 
undoubtedly largely aided in seeking to inculcate a 
correct attitude on the part of its members towards 
their duties as citizens. The small church now being 
erected at Great Kills on Staten Island shows on 
the part of its clergy and congregation a fine sense 
of the fitness of things, of the duty of the Church in 
the promotion of every patriotic impulse, and in a 
much to be commented appreciation of its neighbor- 
hood. 

We do not recall, and we doubt if ever before there 
has been built in this country a Roman Catholic 
church of any size that took for its architectural 
expression a style so purely American. And we are 
sure that now so excellent an example has been set 
that there will follow a further building of Roman 
Catholic Churches that will express in the finest way 
the high ideals of the Church in the United States, 
both religious and civil. These things are the well 
placed milestones on our path as a nation toward our 
highest ideals. 

Great Kills, on Staten Island, formerly known as 
Giffords-by-the-Sea, was for many years a quaint 
old fishing village. The lives of the people were the 
lives of others in similar towns the length of our 
North Atlantic Coast. Its men were the sturdy ele- 
ment-braving type that fared forth at all seasons and 
at all hours. Its women, equally sturdy as a type, were 
of the quiet, reserved character that is bred in women 
who daily wait the uncertain return of their men 
folks from their fishing. The houses were the typical 
fishermen’s cottages, with a sprinkling of the better 
type that showed the material prosperity of the vil- 
lage. The whole amosphere of the town was purely 
American, the growth of American customs and the 
establishment of American ideals. 

While no reasonable person will question those 
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matters of tradition that have for centuries caused 
the Roman Catholic Church to avail of a purely 
Roman type of architecture as an expression of its 
church edifices, yet, like all precedent it is but the ac- 
quirement of a habit based on a custom that no one 
has been disposed to question. 
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FLOOR PLAN 


A church in this typically American town would 
naturally need to be of the town itself. It is there- 
fore something worthy of mention when a commun- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Door of a Dutch Farm House, 
North Paterson, N. J. 


(See reproduction of drawing by O. R. Eggers on opposite page) 


N a preceding issue there was illustrated a gambrel-roof 
Jas located on Staten Island in New York Harbor. 

While, as stated, this type of house was typical of the 
earlier form built by the Dutch when they settled along the 
Hudson River Valley, the later coming of the English and 
the intermingling of settlers from two countries so widely 
differing in their architectural traditions undoubtedly 
exerted certain influences, one on the other. 


While the doorway which Mr. Eggers has drawn for the 
present illustration is strongly influenced by the later 
Georgian motives as developed in this country, it appears 
to be an original part of an otherwise typically Dutch house. 
The door is divided after the Dutch fashion into two 
separately movable leaves and the stone door sill un- 
doubtedly has its placement as part of the Dutch custom. 
But the general detail of the frame of the door is equally 
and unmistakably a relic of our early English Colonial 
architecture. 


The paneling at the sides of this doorway is apparently 
hinged so as to close and form an outer door, a wise precau- 
tion in a section where the winters were often extremely 
rigorous.. It becomes interesting in studying a detail of this 
character to note the effect of social conditions on the 
development of architectural details. 
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Confidence, Commonsense and 
Co-operation 
VERYONE, without exception, of the authori- 
ties who contributed articles to the preceding 
issue of THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT on the present 
and future of architecture and building, optimistical- 
ly feels that conditions are daily becoming better. 

Each one conservatively states the belief that ow- 
ing to the enormous shortage that now prevails, there 
will be no sudden advance, the bulk being too large. 
But the feeling is generally expressed that within a 
few months building in this country will be generally 
resumed and will gather momentum to an extent that 
there will be a revival and activity greater than we 
have ever before experienced. 

As to the profession of architecture, it is, as C. H. 
Blackall states, more nearly on a business basis than 
ever before, and has cast away a very considerable 
proportion of the purely professional attitude that 
has so long hampered it. This makes for a closer 
and more efficient relation with the engineer and 
builder, and will go a long way toward the restora- 
tion of architects to their erstwhile proper relation as 
master builders. These things mean better archi- 
tecture, better satisfaction of clients and a more har- 
monious relation throughout. 

Basically economic conditions in the United States 
are financially sound, states Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
Further, he offers the very sound advice that it is es- 
sential that to preserve our prosperity we practice 
just common sense, give the best constructive co- 
operation to Congress and the progressive business 
interests of the country. Co-operation in its highest 
sense is the keynote of future prosperity in the con- 
struction field. It has been lacking in the past, and 
its performance should be the duty of all in the fu- 
ture. 

Not the least important element of this co-opera- 
tion, so far as architects are concerned, will be the 
promotion of a better relation between their own 
profession and that of engineering. Each profes- 
sion, as Kort Berle emphasizes in the interview pub- 
lished in the preceding issue, must recognize the 
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members of the other as fellow professional men 
and not as subordinates. 

Louis J. Horowitz, president of the Thompson- 
Starrett Co., expressed the opinion that most of the 
drastic processes of post-war readjustment should be 
over in the early part of 1921, and that we may rea- 
sonably look for a gradual recrudescence of confi- 
dence from that time on, is something that may be 
accepted with confidence. 

The keynote of our future course should be con- 
fidence, common-sense and co-operation. With these 
basic things always in mind, the future presents 
only the most hopeful prospect. 


A Fund to Assist Young Architects 


N order to add encouragement to young archi- 
tects in pursuing the long and arduous train- 
ing necessary to prepare them for successful prac- 
tice, an unknown donor has announced to the Board 
of Directors of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, through Mr. D. E. Waid, treasurer, that he 
will give to the Institute a sum amounting to $25,000. 
This amount is to create an education fund, the 
income from which is to be used at the will of the 
Institute for the benefit of the profession of archi- 
tecture. The donor has suggested that the Board 
of Directors of the Institute appoint a committee to 
act in co-operation with the American School at 
Rome, to establish and administer one or more trav- 
eling scholarships, for which $1,500 per year will be- 
come immediately available. 

A condition of the gift is that when once the use 
of the income of the foundation is determined, such 
use can be changed in future only by a two-thirds 
vote of the delegates at two successive conventions 
of the Institute. 

Every architect will learn of this new foundation 
with much satisfaction and will feel grateful to the 
man who has so liberally established it. 

There are many men of large means in this coun- 
try seeking to pose as patrons of the Fine Arts. The 
accumulation of large collections, bought with the ut- 
most commercial sense of values, and often dispersed 
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at large profit, while accomplishing a certain end has 
not that permanent value that a fund affords. 

Let us hope that so good an example as is shown 
in this gift of $25,000 will result in additions to this 
fund which will afford the most practical encourage- 
ment to young men of demonstrated talent in the 
field of architecture. 


Congress and the Housing Shortage 


| an address delivered by Senator William M. 

Calder of New York before the Marquette Club 
at the Hotel Commodore, he stated that Congress 
might find it necessary to appropriate millions of 
dollars to build houses and apartments to relieve the 
present shortage. 

Senator Calder on his own part and that of the 
committee of the Senate of which he is chairman, 
has performed a valuable service in the investigation 
of the causes that have produced the stoppage in 
building operations. The facts this committee has 
developed will be of the utmost service to the build- 
ing industry throughout the country. It is believed 
that the early resumption of construction may very 
well be left in the hands of those who are most di- 
rectly interested. The appropriation by Congress 
of money to provide housing takes the whole matter 
into the field of politics and that is just exactly where 
it should not go. 

If the government will continue in the future as it 
has in the past, and is now doing, to use its adminis- 
trative and legislative authority in searching out 
causes, detecting dishonest combinations, and those 
activities that are in restraint of building progress, it 
will render a most valuable service. 

The conduct of building now and in the future 
may safely rest in the hands of the architect and the 
builder, whose work in the past has been of the most 
practical and efficient character and on whom not 
even the slightest responsibility rests for present con- 
ditions. 

The organization of the offices of architects and 
builders has always been based on the highest effi- 
ciency, and it is certain that that efficiency continues. 
If Congress will disperse the illegal combinations 
now known to exist, if the banks will make available 
mortgage money, if labor will recede from its profi- 


teering, nothing can stem the wave of building con- 
struction that will sweep over the United States. 
Congress may very valuably act in stabilizing all the 
conditions that affect building and leave the result in 
the competent hands of the building industry. 


How Much Will It Cost? 


FTER the prospective client has outlined his re- 

quirements to his architect, the first question he 
asks, nine times out of ten, is: “About how much will 
such a building cost?” Before the war, when prices 
were somewhat stable, it was not impossible to give 
a fairly accurate answer to this question, even before 
sketches or plans were made. Since the armistice, 
however, price changes have been so great and sud- 
den that the problem of determining with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy the probable cost of a contemplated 
building before plans and specifications have been 
drawn has been a difficult one. The editors of THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT have had the subject under 
consideration for some months, and have even had 
typical plans and outline specifications drawn for 
various classes of buildings with the idea of having 
them priced in various sections of the country, and 
these prices revised from time to time to show 
changes and trend. However, after doing some 
work on this plan it was found to be impractical and 
abandoned for the simpler one of showing actual cu- 
bic foot costs of buildings of various types in differ- 
ent sections of the country. The first and rather 
meagre installment of these figures is given in the 
table on page 58. 

It is hoped that future tables will be more compre- 
hensive, and show better distribution. This will de- 
pend, however, upon the co-operation given by mem- 
bers of the profession. Without that it will be im- 
possible to furnish the required data, but with it there 
should be no difficulty in making this service feature 
of very real value to practicing architects. Inciden- 
tally, it will enable them to overcome the impression 
that is all too general, to the effect that architects are 
unreliable in the matter of preliminary estimates. 

To assist in making this feature of value, readers 
are requested to send in the information shown on 
the table printed on another page in connection with 
any buildings upon which they have taken figures 
within recent months. 
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VIEW IN COURT 
HOUSE OF RALPH ISHAM, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
CHILDS & SMITH, ARCHITECTS 
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The Fate of High Bridge 


Do the Facts in the Case Warrant Its Reconstruction or Demolition 


mately a continuation of West 174th Street, 

New York City, is High Bridge, a multiple 

arch masonry structure, over which a controversy is 
now in progress. The issue is, whether this bridge 
shall be altered or demolished. In considering the 
subject, it might be well to sketch briefly its history. 
High Bridge was built as a part of the old Croton 
Aqueduct system constructed between 1837 and 1843, 
the new supply being first introduced on July 4, 1842. 


G sey ac the Harlem River at approxi- 


hazardous for self-propelled vessels and very diffi- 
cult for tows. 

The aqueduct supported by this structure was in 
use until a short time prior to this country’s declar- 
ing war with the Central Powers. Various reasons 
have been given as the cause for its present disuse. 
The statement that it is no longer of any value does 
not hold in view of a statement made by Merritt 
H. Smith, Chief Engineer of the Department of 
Water Supply, who, at a recent meeting of the 





res sg gh Goat 
HIGH BRIDGE AS IT APPEARS TODAY 


The outlines of Washington Bridge are visible just behind High Bridge 


The original plans appear to call for 15 circular 
arches, 8 of which had a span of 80 feet and the re- 
maining 7 of 50 feet, with a clear height of 100 feet 
above mean high water. As the current is very swift 
at certain elevations of the tides owing to the dif- 
ference in the elevation of the waters of the Hud- 
son and East Rivers, the threading of the arches is 


wn 


American Society of Civil Engineers, at which 
the subject of High Bridge was under discussion, 
made the following statement: 

“Let me tell you when it (the High Bridge Aque- 
duct) was shut down, and why it was shut down. On 
February 3, 1917—do any of you remember it ?—we 
sent back the German Ambassador. We had four 
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\NOTHER VIEW OF HIGH BRIDGE SHOWING RAILROAD 
TRACKAGE PARALLELING WATERWAY. 


aqueducts bringing water into New York City, three 
aqueducts and a pipe line. It was easier and safer 
to patrol two aqueducts than it was four; and if any 
devil had tried to destroy any part of any one of 
those aqueducts, the principal damage would have 
been done by the rush of water, not by the bomb; 
and for that reason, and that reason only, on Febru- 
ary 3, 1917, the old aqueduct was closed down by my 
orders. The Kensico pipe line, which was also run- 
ning at that time, brings Catskill water from the 
Kensico Reservoir. On the following day. the 4th 
of February, that was closed down, and for the same 
reason. That meant that we had two lines that could 
carry water to New York City and which would not 
be seriously damaged by bombs placed in the cul- 
verts, or at any other vulnerable points, because the 
damage would not be done by the rush of water, but 
would be done locally by the explosive.” 

According to Mr. Smith, in case the bridge was re- 
moved, it would be necessary at the very least to con- 
nect the old aqueduct on the Bronx and on the Man- 
hattan sides of the river in order to crowd the water 
that comes through the old aqueduct through the new 


HIGH BRIDGE AS IT WOULD APPEAR IF ALTERED IN 


ACCORDANCE WITH THE DESIGN OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PLANT AND STRUCTURES. 

aqueduct tunnel. To do that, in carrying 225,000,- 
000 gallons of water from the new aqueduct, and 
60,000,000 from the old aqueduct, there would be 
a loss of between two and three feet of head at the 
155th Street gatehouse, which it is stated would be 
a very serious loss, considering the difficulty now in 
delivering the old Croton service at sufficient eleva- 
tion in a considerable part of the territory in which 
that water is used. If the bridge were removed, it 
was estimated by Mr. Smith that this new con- 


nection, on account of the alterations necessary, 
would cost about $800,000. 


HE suggestion for the removal of certain ob- 
structing river piers of High Bridge dates back 
to 1911. The matter first came up in a letter to the 
City of New York from the Corps of Engineers, U. 
S. Army, in which attention was called to plans that 
had been received from time to time by the Secretary 
of War and by the United States Engineers’ office 
for the First District, concerning the obstruction to 
navigation caused by the river piers of this bridge. 
Some two years later, a number of property 





A CLOSE UP SHOWING THE RIVER PIERS WHICH THE 
WAR DEPARTMENT CLAIMS FORM AN UNREASONABLE 
OBSTRUCTION TO NAVIGATION. 


ACCORDING TO THIS SCHEME OF RECONSTRUCTION, 

WHICH LITERALLY CARRIES OUT THE ORDER OF THE 

WAR DEPARTMENT, STEEL GIRDERS WOULD SPAN THE 
WIDENED OPENINGS. ECONOMICAL, BUT UGLY. 
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ANOTHER SUGGESTED METHOD OF RECONSTRUCTING HIGH BRIDGE 


owners and business men along the Harlem River 
in the Borough of the Bronx, made complaint of the 
obstruction along the Harlem River, and it 
seemed necessary then to present a report to 
the city authorities. Such a report was pre- 
sented in 1915. While the bridge crosses a nav- 
igable stream, this report pointed out that it is an 
aqueduct rather than a bridge. It incidentally car- 
ries a footway. It is not a highway bridge in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It is one of the most 
notable structures in or about the City of New York, 
and its removal or the serious mutilation of its ap- 
pearance would be a public misfortune, and should 
only be considered in case it was shown that it forms 
a serious obstruction to navigation, which could not 
be removed or mitigated except by taking out one or 
more of the piers. The removal of the bridge was 
not considered at that time. 

Apparently the War Department did not press the 
matter for some time and it was not until the early 
part of 1920 that the matter was brought to a head 
by the following notice being served on the New 
York City authorities: 

The Secretary of War having good reason to believe 
that the bridge over the Harlem River, New York City, 
known as “High Bridge,” is an unreasonable obstruc- 
tion to the free navigation of said river, on account of 
insufficient clearance between piers, it is proposed to 
require the following changes to be made in the bridge 
within one year from the date of service of order by 
the War Department, to wit: Two alternate piers to 
be removed, and a vertical clearance of at least 100 feet 
above mean low water to be provided in each of the 
proposed widened spans. 

This required action. Although but a short pe- 
riod remains before the expiration of the time stated 
in the order, no work of reconstruction has been 
started. Public hearings have been held and various 
suggestions have been made. 


HE suggestion which advocated the entire re- 
moval of the bridge has brought forth a storm 
of protest. This suggestion was made by the Com- 
missioner of Plant and Structures in a communica- 
tion to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 


Since this communication states the case for the re- 
moval of High Bridge, the retention of which, with 
suitable alterations, the American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers, the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers and the American Institute 
of Fine Arts have gone on record as favoring, it is 
here published in full. 

To the Honorable 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
of the City of New York: 

“In the matter of improving the navigation facili- 
ties on the Harlem River, in the vicinity of High 
Bridge, the various plans for treatment of High 
Bridge submitted to the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment have been given full consideration, and 
it appears to me that the proper action to be taken 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment is the 
removal of this bridge. 

“This Department assumed this position at the 
hearing of the New York Harbor Line Board on 
March 30, 1920, when it was proposed by that Board 
to remove two alternate piers. Following the sug- 
gestion of the Harbor Line Board, plans were pre- 
pared by this Department providing for the removal 
of two alternate piers and the construction of two 
spans of steel and concrete. An arch effect was to 





A MODIFICATION OF THE DESIGN OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PLANT AND STRUCTURES WHEREBY THE 


HORIZONTAL LINES OF THE STEEL 
“CAMOUFLAGED” 


GIRDERS ARE 
TO GIVE THE IMPRESSION OF A 
MASONRY ARCH. 
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be obtained by the use of these materials. The aque- 
duct line on the bridge was to be maintained, and the 
cost of the work was estimated at $630,000. 

“On June 11, 1920, the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment referred two communications in ref- 
erence to High Bridge reconstruction to this Depart- 
ment for report, as follows: 


Communication dated June 2, 1920, from Mr. 
Wm. J. Wilgus, submitting on behalf of a Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers and the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, arguments in 
favor of retaining High Bridge, and that necessary 
alterations be so made as not to mar the beauty of 
the structure. 


loading on this pier, have elements of uncertainty 
that might entail failure. 

“In the removal of two alternate piers no piles are 
to be driven and the loads on the various piers are 
decreased. 


“There are no record drawings extant showing 
how this pile foundation for Pier 12 was constructed, 
and in my judgment in the reconstruction of this 
pier we would have to rely a great deal on what we 
would find after making excavation in a cofferdam. 

“The camouflaging referred to by Mr. Wilgus in 
connection with the removal of alternate piers should 
receive little consideration as the term can be ap- 
plied to many of the city’s important structures where 
steel and masonry are used in conjunction ; as for ex- 





DESIGN SUGGESTED BY THE NEW YORK CHAPTER, A. I. A.. AND THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
; OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


This shows the best treatment of any of the schemes so far suggested. 


Communication dated June 3, 1920, from 
Charles Paff & Co., Architects and Engineers, sub- 
mitting for consideration designs for the improve- 
ment of the water spans at High Bridge. 


“The plans submitted in these communications pro- 
vide for the removal of two adjacent piers and the 
building of one masonry arch. No estimate was 
submitted by Charles Paff & Co. The estimate sub- 
mitted by Mr. Wilgus called for the expenditure of 
$830,000. 

“The Engineers of this Department have examined 
in detail the estimates as furnished by Mr. Wilgus 
and find that the cost would be about 50 per cent. in 
excess of his estimate of $830,000 or $1,250,000. 

“The driving of additional piles at Pier 12 and 
the attaching of new masonry to the present pier 
masonry, which will mean additional and eccentric 


ample, the Municipal Building is a steel structure 
covered with granite and not a granite building. 

“Your board has before it three propositions : 

1. Removal of High Bridge—cost $500,000. 

2. Removal of two alternate piers—$630,000. 

3. Removal of two contiguous piers—$830,000. 
(Wilgus), which the Department’s Engineers be- 
lieve will cost at least 50 per cent, more or $1,250,000. 

“High Bridge, if reconstructed, will provide chan- 
nels with vertical clearance of 101 feet at mean high 
water. 

“Washington Bridge to the north of this structure 
has a clearance of 135 feet at mean high water. 


“All the East River bridges have similar clear- 
ances, while the Hell Gate Bridge has a clearance 
of 140 feet at mean high water. 

“Thus the clearance at High Bridge, if recon- 
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ACCORDING TO THE PLAN SUGGESTED BY THE ABOVE DRAWING FOUR PIERS WOULD 
BE REMOVED AND THE RIVER SPANNED BY A SINGLE MASONRY ARCH 


structed, will always be the limiting height for ves- 
sels navigating around Manhattan Island. 

“No one can say that the Harlem River with the 
improvements contemplated will not be used by ocean 
going vessels. Note the class of vessels now op- 
erating in Newtown Creek which is only 250 feet 
wide—Harlem River 400 to 440 feet channel. 

“The question of continuing High Bridge as an 
aqueduct is one that might have some weight if the 
city did not have the Catskill supply in addition to 
the new Croton Aqueduct supply which is carried to 
Manhattan by a tunnel under the Harlem River. 

“The High Bridge conduit which connects the 
old Croton aqueduct with Manhattan has not been 
used in many years, and I would suggest that if this 
old aquéduct is to be used in the future, it should be 
for the purpose of increasing the water supply in the 
Borough of the Bronx, which to-day has a larger 
population than the old City of New York had when 
the old Croton aqueduct was opened. 

“The old City of New York in 1850 had a popula- 
tion of 515,547 and the population of the Borough 
of the Bronx in 1920—730,016. 

“If it be decided to remove the bridge entirely the 
stone can be stored along the Harlem River Speed- 
way until required for use in the building of the bulk- 
head wall along the Harlem River at and near the 
location of High Bridge. The Bulkhead walls of the 
Speedway will require reconstruction in the near fu- 
ture. 

“The contemplated improvement of the Harlem 
River is a matter that affects the whole City of New 
York. This improvement would mean the bulkhead- 
ing and the dredging of the River to provide facility 
not only for the present traffic but for the future 
that will ensue after these improvements will have 
been made. 

“It wll mean much in the cost of handling food 
products, supplies and materials. 

“The proposed work of straightening the Harlem 
Ship Canal at Spuyten Duyvil and the dredging at 
the Harlem Kills connecting the River direct with 
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Long Island Sound, as a matter of business policy, 
should mean the removal of this Bridge. The En- 


gineers of this Department have fully considered this” 


entire question and I believe that the only proper ac- 
tion to be taken by your Honorable Board is the 
entire removal of this bridge.” 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Grover R. WHALEN, 
Commissioner. 


pure speculation. It is entirely within the realms 
of possibility that ocean going vessels may some 
day ply its waters. Still one can hardly view the 
present High Bridge and contemplate its removal 
without a tinge of regret. Surely this is an age of 
Commercialism if such things must be. A far more 
satisfactory solution, to the minds of all lovers of art, 
would be the reconstruction of the bridge according to 
the design already referred to. This, however, does 
not comply with the order of the War Department in 
that it would cause the removal of two adjacent and 
not two alternate piers. To obtain such approval, the 
design would have to be submitted to the War De- 
partment by the City of New York. The entire sub- 
ject will be discussed by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment at its meeting on January 21, 1921. 
From the standpoint of historic interest, sentiment 
and the preservation of structures of artistic merit as 
well as for utilitarian reasons, the bridge should be 
retained, with only such alterations as will remove 
its objectional features without marring its beauty. 
As a further argument in favor of its retention with 
suitable alterations, it is pointed out that it is the only 
bridge across the Harlem River between Washington 
Bridge (181st St.) on the north and Central Bridge 
(155th St.) at the south. In reconstructing the bridge 
it could be altered to function as a highway bridge 
by being provided with an effective roadway approxi- 
mately 20 ft. wide with a sidewalk on either side sup- 
ported by brackets, and an effective connection made 
with the street system on the Manhattan side. 


‘= future of the Harlem River is a matter of 
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A New Idea in Lighting Fixtures 


The Portable Feature Has Many Advantages 


contractor, has been interested in a new de- 

sign of electric outlet for use in homes, of- 
fices, public buildings and everywhere that electric 
wiring and electric lighting are used. The purpose 
of these outlets is to give every house or building a 
system of wiring that will be flexible enough to meet 
all conditions without the necessity of alterations or 
additions to the circuits already installed. 

The design and construction of the new outlet are 
shown clearly in the accompanying illustrations. 
They are intended to be located in different places 
in the walls and ceilings so that wall lights and ceil- 
ing lights may be attached to them directly without 
the use of an extension cord. In fact, any electrical 
appliance may be readily attached to these outlets. 
Each room has more outlets than are necessary at 
any one time. When not in use they are covered by 
paintings or they are painted in keeping with the wall 
decorations, so that they are invisible. The plugs for 
the ceiling outlets are designed strong enough to 
carry the heaviest chandeliers made. 

The provision for many more outlets in each room 
than are necessary at one time permits the lighting 
to be arranged to suit the individual taste of the oc- 
cupant. It permits a ceiling light here, a desk light 
there and a wall light in the alcove. When the furni- 
ture is rearranged, the lights may be located to suit. 

It is often desirable that the lighting fixtures in a 
room be in keeping with the style of furniture. When 
moving into another house this is not easily possible 
if the lighting is fixed, but it is easily accomplished 
with the new outlets and changeable lighting fix- 


M \ HE general public, as well as the electrical 





tures. The lighting then becomes a part of the room. 
The style of fixture is selected to harmonize with the 
furniture. 

In offices these outlets are also valuable. When it 
is necessary to move to new space or for any reason 
to alter the partitions in the present space, these out- 
lets lend themselves readily to the new arrangement. 


CEILING PLUG 
The ceiling plug is 
designed to support 
the heaviest chande- 
lier, and its rigidity 
increases in propor- 
tion to the weight 
that it supports. 





Partitions may be run without thought of the wiring 
on the floor, because there will always be an outlet 
where it is needed. 

The expense and inconvenience of making altera- 
tions in electrical wiring has often prevented changes 
in the lighting of buildings, rearrangement of furni- 
ture and rearrangement of office partitions, even 
though such changes would be desirable and eco- 
nomical. The new outlet system of lighting elimi- 
nates the expense, the dirt and the inconvenience. 

The Electric Outlet Company, New York City, is 
making these new outlets. This company foresees 
the day of standardization of electrical fixtures. 


MOUNTING THE 
FIXTURE 


The method of placing a 
portable fixture in a wall 
outlet is shown here. The 
operation is simple and is 
accomplished in the same 
way that a plug is inserted 
in a socket. Such outlets 
as these are located in 
convenient places in the 
room. The lighting scheme 
then becomes _ entirely 
flexible and may be readily 
suited to the style or 
arrangement of the 
furniture. 














(Continued from page 41) 
ity now largely composed of many different elements 
as to taste in art, in social ways and daily habits of 
living, so unanimously agree on establishing a prece- 
dent that one wonders has not heretofore been at- 
tempted. 

The structure wanted had to be at least 40 by 80 
feet to provide for its known requirements and to 
give room for normal expansion. A small fund of 
approximately $25,000 was available, and the prob- 
lem has been to provide an attractive, well construct- 
ed edifice that would meet requirements and which 
could be built within the money at hand. This the 
architects have accomplished in the most successful 
manner. 

The feature of the plan is placing on either side of 
the main structure of extensions approximating 
twelve feet in width. This provides the additional 
space for the necessary seating and does not detract 
from the symmetry of the plan, which follows the 
best precedent of the Georgian. 

Further, this arrangement of side extensions in- 
sures better interior lighting and also better circula- 
tion of air and natural ventilation. By introducing 
the side wings and confining the present main struc- 
ture to a comparatively narrow plan (it is but 20 
feet in width) the costly construction of a 40-foot 
span has been avoided, and a much more practical 
and better architectural result obtained. 

The choir loft has been placed at the front of the 
church over the entrance. The organ will be of an 
early type, low in cost, but adding to the feeling that 
the architects have so successfully attained, of an 
early American church interior. 

The low tower on this church with its balustrade 
and cupola further carries out the feeling of a fish- 
ing village church. It was in these cupola that was 
hung the bell that served many purposes besides that 
for which it was consecrated. Its notes announced 
the arrival of some long overdue fishing fleet, it 
called to council on occasions of public interest, and 
often when the church was used as a schoolhouse, 
hastened the lagging steps of school children. 

Around this cupola is a narrow platform, which in 
earlier New England churches and in many preten- 
tious houses, was built as a “Captain’s walk.” It 
was on these balconies that retired sea captains took 
exercise and scanned the horizon for a glimpse of 
some expected sail. 

St. Clare’s at Great Kills is an innovation in the 
architecture of Roman Catholic Churches that every 
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patriotic man will commend. We believe it is the 
forerunner of many such, or, at least we hope so. 





Criticism and Comment 


The Editors, THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Your editorial in the Dec. 15 number has greatly 
interested me, as I believe the subject is one of vital 
importance in the development or even maintenance 
of architecture as a profession. 

Architects are much inclined to consider architec- 
ture purely as a Fine Art, as something apart from 
the scientific features, or from the engineering in- 
volved in various forms. In this I believe the pro- 
fession is making a serious error. The public taking 
the cue from the architect is naturally inclined to 
turn to the engineer or even to the contractor for 
advice which should come from the architect. Con- 
tinued to its natural conclusion this leaves the archi- 
tect in a position of being merely a planner who ap- 
plies to his plan the purely artistic principles of form 
and detail on paper, and without assuming any re- 
sponsibility whatever, and with little claim to knowl- 


- edge of the scientific or engineering features in- 


volved in detail, undertakes to supervise the execu- 
tion of the building, only so far as its artistic features 
are involved. Is this what the profession of archi- 
tecture is leading to? Some, including many engi- 
neers, seem to think that this point has already been 
reached. 

As stated in your excellent editorial, “engineering 
is (or should be) an essential element of architec- 
ture.” The various forms of engineering, scientific 
in their nature, should be considered as highly spe- 
cialized branches of architecture, not as something 
apart from it. 

Architecture should be considered as the combined 
Art and Science of Building, and the practice of 
architecture conducted accordingly, co-operatively 
with engineering. The architect then might become 
the true Master Builder. The tendency of the 
schools, however, is to set up two distinct profes- 
sions, one of which is Architecture or the Fine Art 
of Building, the other being Engineering, which so 
far as it applies to building refers to the Science of 
Building. The public it is hoped will continue to ad- 
mire the Art, but it will undoubtedly pin its faith 
to the Science every time, and therein lies the danger. 


Victor ANDRE Matteson, Architect. 
Chicago, II. 











Current News 





Happenings and Comments in the Field of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


From the Library of Congress 

The Library of Congress of desirous of securing 
copies of THE AMERICAN ArcuitTeEct of November 
3, 1920, to complete its files, and would appreciate 
the courtesy of the gift of this copy to the library. 
Our supply of this issue has been exhausted. We 
therefore suggest that if any of our subscribers can 
spare a copy of November 3 they communicate with 
Yale O. Millington, Periodical Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, stating their willingness to 
extend this courtesy. 


Johns Hopkins Plans $11,500,000 
Buildings 

Plans involving an expenditure of $11,500,000 
have been formulated by the Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal, Baltimore. They include rebuilding all the prin- 
cipal buildings of the hospital group and providing 
improvements required because of the growing de- 
mand on the institution. 

The principal new structure is to be a dispensary 
420 by 100 feet and seven stories high. There will 
be a pathological building costing $600,000. Other 
portions of the plans follow. Two million dollars 
for general improvements, $400,000 for women’s 
clinic, $1,714,000 for out-patient or dispensary build- 
ing, $1,000,000 for dispensary, $100,000 to $500,000 
for extension of heating and power plant, $500,000 
for additions to nurses’ home and $250,000 for school 
of nursing. 





Y.M.C.A. Real Estate Lacniioe Course 


In view of the general interest in real estate buy- 
ing, selling, renting, legislation and building, the 
Educational Department of the West Side Branch 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the Board of 
Education of New York City have planned a most 
timely co-operative series of real estate lectures of 
mound educational value. 

The lectures given under the auspices of the oBard 
of Education are for the buying and general public, 
are offered free, and are given at certain public high 
school auditoriums and at other places in Manhattan, 
the Bronx, and in Brooklyn and Queens boroughs. 
A schedule of the Board of Education real estate 
lectures covering the topic thoroughly has been an- 
nounced and further information may be obtained 
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from the Bureau of Public Lectures, Board of Edu- 
cation, 157 East 67th street, New York City. 

Course more particularly for the professional pub- 
lic will start on January 11 at the West Side Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The speakers are 
representative men of wide repute in their field. The 
series includes fifteen lectures. 





Great Roosevelt Memorial Proposed 


Decision that the Theodore Roosevelt memorial to 
be constructed in Washington would be “in no way a 
utilitarian structure,” but a monument “comparing in 
grandeur and impressiveness” with the memorials to 
Washington and Lincoln, was reached at a meeting 
here yesterday of the committee of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, headed by Elihu 
Root. 

The committee announced that it had considered 
several sites for the memorial, which will require a 
tract of land of about sixty acres, but would reach 
no decision on a site until it had made a further 
study of possible locations. It is hoped, the announce- 
ment said, that a design for the memorial which 
would “meet the approval of the whole American 
people” can be completed within three months.” 





Architectural Exhibit for Ghent, 
Belgium 

The Provinces of East and West Flanders, com- 
prising the Ghent consular district, were among the 
greatest sufferers from war devastation. All indus- 
tries were more or less ruined, and the year 1919 
was spent in reconstructing buildings, putting in new 
machinery, obtaining raw materials, etc., in order to 
renew factory operation. At the present time, most 
of the linen and jute mills have been rebuilt and 
some of the cotton mills. 

To collect useful and artistic information which 
will aid in rebuilding this devastated area, an Ex- 
position of Architecture, Building and Similar Indus- 
tries will be held at Ghent in April and June, 1921, 
at the Palais des Fétes, under the auspices of the 
National Government, the Province, and the city. 

* Full information may be obtained from the “Ex- 
position Internationale d’Architecture, du Batiment 
et des Industries Connexes” 15 Coupure, Ghent, Bel- 
gium. 
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Chicago News Notes 

Decrease in building activity during 1920 has cut 
the tax assessment value of Chicago and Cook coun- 
ty real estate by at least $1,000,000. This is the esti- 
mate of Stephen Griffin, chief clerk of the Board of 
Tax Review. 

Superintendent Mortenson of the Chicago Public 
Schools has asked the Board of Education for ap- 
propriations aggregating $30,000,000 to be spent for 
thirty new public school buildings in Chicago. The 
request is being considered in committee. 


The Illinois Society of Architects has recently 
admitted several news members. Among them are 
J. Bernard Barthel, Allen L. Barnes, Murray D. 
Hetherington, Richard Griesser, Carl Harber, 
Arthur Jacobs, Edward A. Klamt, William H. 
Lautz, Charles O. Liska, James R. Morrison, Francis 
W. Puckey, Issac S. Stern, William Siuhr, Carl 
M. Teutsch, Theodore C. Visscher, Dwig it G. Wal- 
lace, Maurice Roy Wallace, Leo H. Wiesfeld. - 


Wealthy residents of Evanston, Chicago’s largest 
northshore suburb, are objecting strenously to the 
zoning plan of that town, which will permit the in- 
troduction of business houses, such as stores, in cer- 
tain exclusive residential sections. 


The upper Michigan avenue property owners 
are planning to try the New York gold medal plan 
for keeping up appearances in the new district. A 
gold medal will be awarded to the property owner 
in the north central district—as the district is offi- 
cially termed—during the year. 


Greater New York Miscellanies 
Travelers to Manhattan 
According to statistics compiled by the general pas- 
senger agent of the Long Island Rairload, 295,814,- 
532 persons were handled by the railroads, ferries 
and tubes which connect Manhattan with the trunk 
line railroads with terminals in New Jersey during 
the current calendar year. He estimated the in-and- 
out movement of people during 1919 at 250,000,000. 


The Size of Queens 
Queens is about the same size as Manhattan and 
Brooklyn together, but has only about one-ninth of 
their total population, according to the last census. 
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Long Island Land 
There are 1,000,000 acres of land on Long Island, 
populated by 2,721,000 people. The Borough of 
Brooklyn has 49,680 acres. The total extent of the 
land on the island that can be devoted to industrial, 
residential and gardening purposes is 881,000 acres, 
all of which is within easy access of New York City. 


First Stage to Boston 
In 1700 New York was first connected with Bos- 
ton by a regular stage, which took forty-one hours 
to make the distance. An air line now covers the 
distance in about three. 





Will Consider Housing Problems 


Most of the sessions of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at Washington, January 27 
and 28, will be devoted to housing problems. The 
three main topics will be: The social and civic effects 
of housing shortage; effects of building stagnation 
on business conditions, and the housing of employes 
by industrial concerns. John Ihlder, formerly field 
secretary of the National Housing Association, is 
head of the newly created Civic Development Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the headquarters of which are at Washington. 


Gotham National Bank—A Large 
Transaction 


Eight floors in the new Gotham National Bank 
Building, now nearing completion, at Broadway 
and Fifty-ninth street, New York, have been leased 
by a graphophone company for a term of years at 
an aggregate rental of over $1,000,000. This, it is 
believed, is one of the largest transactions of its 
kind closed north of Thirty-fourth street, and in- 
volving a record rental for the Columbus Circle 
zone. 

The lease serves to accentuate the uptown trend 
of business and the desirability of a business loca- 
tion accessible from all points of the Greater City. 
Many downtown firms have recognized the im- 
portance of Columbus Circle as a new centre of 
business. To date leases have been signed with a 
number of firms whose former location was below 
Canal street. If the demand for space continues at 
its present rapid rate, this building, which is the 
highest of all business structures north of Forty- 
second street, will be entirely rented at the time of 
its completion, February 1, 1921. 








Weekly Review of the Construction Field 


With Reports of Special Correspondents in Regional Centers 


T is extremely gratifying to know that this jour- 

nal’s optimistic attitude regarding business condi- 
tions during 1921 is shared by a very important 
group of bankers and industrial leaders of the 
country. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board, 
United States Steel Corporation, looks forward to 
a promising year. 

“If I read aright the signs of the times,” he says, 
“we may look forward with confidence to marked im- 
provement in business results, perhaps not so soon 
or so rapid as we could. wish, but as certain and as 
satisfactory as the disposition and the action of the 
majority of the people themselves will permit. 

“With its great and increasing wealth, its natural 
resources, its productive capacity, its location, and 
with a well-defined and settled policy to foster and 
encourage its industries, who can measure the future 
natural growth and strength of the United States? 
We have the opportunity to remain the leading 
nation of the world, financially, commercially and in- 
dustrially.” 

Daniel Guggenheim, of Guggenheim Brothers, be- 
lieves that optimism will replace pessimism in this 
country. 

“There will soon be the beginning of a new era 
of prosperity for the people of the United States,” 
he points out. “Such depressions as we are now 
going through rarely last long in this country. The 
tremendous deflation now taking place is going to 
bring into our country great prosperity. There is 
no need for a long-continued business depression in 
the United States if the leaders of industrial enter- 
prises will rid themselves of unfounded fear of the 
future.” 

This opinion is shared by Bernard M. Baruch, 
formerly chairman of the War Industries Board 
Mr. Baruch emphasizes the fact that “we have a 
vast opportunity in making up for the work that has 
been long left undone, as well as in the performance 
of the current profitable tasks that await us. These 
tremendous works will require labor, capital, brains 
and materials in ever-increasing volume. We have 
scarcely scratched the resources of our own country 
as yet, and there are limitless fields in foreign lands 
for our enterprise and our capital. The world is 
ours in a wealth-making sense.” 

To preserve this prosperity of which Mr. Baruch 
speaks, there is chiefly needed “just common sense 
and constructive co-operation between Congress and 
the progressive business interests of the country,” 
according to Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York. “Basic- 
ally,” he emphasizes, “economic conditions in the 
United States are absolutely sound.” 

Their soundness is vouched for in the fact that 
the year just passed was the “record year of Ameri- 
can railroad operation,” according to the review of 
the railroad situation for 1920 by Thomas de Witt 
Cuyler, chairman, Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. 

As to the future, Mr. Cuyler has this to say: 

“In my judgment the American railroad companies 
during the present year have fully justified, and 
during the coming year will make every effort to 
continue to justify, the support and confidence which 
public opinion has already accorded them.” 

Samuel P. Colt, chairman, U. S. Rubber Company, 
who comes constantly in contact with the many con- 
ditions affecting the export trade, has this to say 
about it : 

“I am optimistic as to the future of our foreign 
trade and the ultimate restoration of new levels in 
exchange, which, while far from normal, will be 
reasonably steady and permit the interchange of 
goods with foreign countries.” 





Current wholesale prices for the New York mar- 
ket, for the week ending January 9, follow: 

LUMBER: Yellow Pine—B & Btr F G Floor- 
ing, 2%” face, $59.50; Long Leaf. Dimension, 
SISIE, No. 1 Com., 2x4”, $37; Merchantable Long 
Leaf Timbers, 12x12, 10 to 20 ft., $61. 

North Carolina Pine—Roofers, 12/16x6” (Air 
Dried), $28.50; No. 2 and Better Flooring, 214” 
Face, $61.50; Tonawanda White Pine, Fine Com- 
mon, 4/4x8 and up, $106. 

Douglas Fir—No. 1 Clear Flooring, 1x4 (VG), 
$71.50; Dimension, SISIE, 2x42, 16’, $42.25. 

W. Va. Spruce—2x4”, 16’, $54.50; Adirondack 
Spruce, 2x4”, 16’, $42.25. 

Penn Hemlock—Base Price, $50. 

Cypress, Factory Selects, 4/4, $105; Spruce Lath, 





Current retail prices (except brick) are as 
follows : 

BASIC: Brick—Hudson Common, $16-18; Fire 
Brick, Standard No. 1, per M, $85; “Haverstraw” 
Hollow, $25. 

Cement—Domestic Portl. bbl., N. Y. yd., $4.80 

Gravel—Delivered to job site, $4.25 per cu. yd. 

Grit—Delivered to job site, Cow Bay, $3.50 per 
cu. yd. 

Iron and Steel—Wire Rods, No. 5, Common Basic 
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or Bessemer Rods to domestic consumer, $57 ; Chain 
Rods, $57. 

Structural Steel—From N. Y. stocks, small lot 
quantities, cents per lb. Bars—Refined iron, base 
price, 4.70c. per lb.; Swedish bars, base price, 20c. 
per lb.; Soft steel bars, base price, 3.48c. to 3.70c. 

Beams and Channels, Angles and Tees—3”’x\%” 
and larger, base 3.58c. to 3.80c. per lb.; under 
3”x%”, base 3.48c. to 3.70c. 

Lime—Delivered job site, standard 300-lb. bbl., 
per bbl, $5.20. Common Lime, standard 300-lb. bbl., 
per bbl., $5.20. Hydrate Fin. Lime, per ton (cloth, 
paper bags), $31 and $29. Common Hydrate Lime, 
per ton( cloth, paper bags), $25 and $23. 

Sand—Per cu. yd., delivered job site, $2.75. 

Stone—Broken, cu. yd., delivered job site, $4.00. 

Stone, Building—Indiana Limestone, $1.81 to 
$1.85; Ohio Sandstone, $1.75 to $2.35; Kentucky 
Limestone, $2.07 to $2.07; Marble (Tenn.), $5 to 
$5 ; Granite, $2 to $3.50. 





(Special Correspondence to THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

SEATTLE, January 10.—With the stock taking 
period over and adjustments made for income taxes, 
Pacific coast business men are asking each other 
the question daily, “When?” and how the construc- 
tion revival so long deferred is to be brought about. 
Architects in many instances have their hands full 
of new projects while awaiting the word from inves- 
tors as to the time they believe the prices have hit 
bottom, in order that this section can go on a normal 
basis. It is apparent that in the steel industry lies 
the answer. 

That reconstruction must be begun after prices 
have fallen lower is generally believed by jobbers in 
the most advantageous position to judge. Liquida- 
tion of stocks in the hands of manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers is one plan. Another is to attain a 
price level that will hold long enough to restore con- 
fidence in the new prices. 

In the event that manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers did this thing and converted stocks into cash 
and strong accounts, there would follow a resump- 
tion of buying on the part of all, and the banks 
would have sufficient cash to loan at low interest 
rates. A proper level of prices, however, must be 
struck before there can be any change. Buyers 
must know that tomorrow’s list will not show that 
they have lost. 

Large operators, regarding these questions as 
vital, are studying on plans for solution. That 
there is a surplus of all merchandise and a shortage 
of credit and that to get rid of both, stocks must 
be converted into cash and loans liquidated is the 
feeling. When this is accomplished business will 
expand in volume and interest rates made low, these 


operators assert, and an immediate start now when 
production is low would bring about the change 
with the least injury to all. 

In the liquidation process prices must naturally 
seek a lower level, because lower prices are necessary 
to stimulate consumption and buying. Large opera- 
tors have it in mind that the level has been reached 
when there is evidence of renewed buying. What 
this level will be is only conjectural, proven by the 
lack of uniform opinion as to the future values and 
low points on commodities. Jobbers and manufac- 
turers who believe that future values will look right 
and clear are increasing in number. Stability of 
prices will precede an upward tendency. 

Jobbers in steel intimate that the necessity of re- 
placement value cost must be the basis of readjust- 
ment of prices. This readjustment, to be far sweep- 
ing and conclusive, jobbers point out, must begin at 
the mills and continue on down the course until it 
reaches the consumer. Many interested jobbers and 
manufacturers are strong in the conviction that this 
level will be considerable above pre-war prices if 
legitimate profits are to be maintained. 

Large operators who have outlined the cource of 
economic events as stated declare that after the 
period of readjustment no stronger exponents of 
optimism and faith in the country’s business welfare 
can be found than among those who are endeavoring 
to direct and aright the route of American commerce 
now rocking on a practically uncharted sea. 

There is an ample supply of nails, pipe and sheets 
for all immediate demands. Jobbers are not operat- 
ing with any idea of accumulating stocks on a fu- 
ture demand, but are preparing to take care of what 
may arise with the early spring prospects. Prices 
are stationary. 

The fir lumber market is steady. Production by 
119 associated mills, which represent the bulk of the 
cut in the West coast lumber territory, was 54 per 
cent. of normal, due to the year-end closing down, 
interruption of which is indefinite. Wages in the 
mills and camps have been cut 25 per cent., and the 
men have uttered little protest. The mills hold un- 
filled orders for 2,485 carloads. 

Pacific coast architects, particularly those in this 
territory, state that they have many big jobs in pros- 
pect, with orders to refrain from proceeding farther 
until investors are satisfied that prices have settled 
to a substantial bottom. 





(Special Correspondence to THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
CHICAGO, January 10.—The new year opens 
here with every indication pointing to an early re- 
sumption of building activity. Only favorable 
weather now seems necessary to bring the industry to 
life after several moribund months. 
Lumber and materials are gradually settling in 
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price, so that the cost of construction is consider- 
ably lower than during the spring and summer of last 
year and labor is showing a much more docile atti- 
tude, both as to its willingness of endeavor and its 
standpoint on wages. A very significant recent 
movement was the voluntary offer of some 9,000 
employes of the Pullman Company, many of them 
in the woodworking trades, to accept a wage reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. This offer was made without 
suggestion or coercion from the Pullman Company, 
the step being taken by the shops committee as a 
concession to the spirit of readjustment of industry. 

The movement has, of course, no direct bearing 
on the building trade except that it emphasizes the 
growing improvement in the labor situation, which in 
the past has been one of the most stupendous stum- 
bling blocks in the path of construction in the Chi- 
cago district. 

For the holiday period a somewhat general dull- 
ness prevailed in the building industry, as was to be 
expected, but the improved mercantile situation 
brought about by Christmas and pre-inventory buy- 
ing left the general public in a better frame of mind 
and the new year opened in Chicago with very en- 
couraging expressions of optimism from the leading 
men of finance and industry. 

So far as Chicago architects can foresee there is 
nothing now remaining in the list of objections to 
new building activity. A great deal of work is now 
on the boards and much more in contemplation. The 
line of prospective activity covers virtually all lines 
of construction. There are many important office 
buildings to be erected. Hotel construction will also 
figure prominently, while the increase in the build- 
ing of apartments will be unusually great, accord- 
ing to the best predictions. Home building will go 
forward as never before, owing to the fact that the 
flat dwellers having felt the lash of the unfeeling 
apartment landlord are now prepared to venture on 
homes of their own. The heavy present call for 
suburban realty indicates that many of these homes 
will be pretentious and engaging, therefore, the 
services of many architects. 

Industrial building is at present dull and may not 
show the important revival expected in other lines, 
but there is a sufficient indication of industrial build- 


ing need to firm up the prospects in that department, 
also. 


It is interesting to observe the different attitude 
which the public is taking toward building as com- 
pared with its viewpoint on business in general. The 
man in the street, as well as the business man and 
the capitalist assumes, as a matter of course, that 
building will open as soon as the weather permits. 
Other lines of business are viewed much less cer- 
tainly in regard to normal resumption. This matter 


of fact attitude is one of the very encouraging 
aspects of the building prospect. 

All hands in the industry are fostering this sense of 
assurance. One of the important contributions to 
this optimistic propaganda is a pamphlet on the build- 
ing situation recently issued by the Universal Port- 
land Cement Company. “A period of depression is 
largely a state of mind” says the pamphlets. “We 
had one after the armistice. We are experiencing 
one now.” As a panacea for this condition, the 
pamphlet urges construction, because all factors in 
the building situation are now favorably disposed to- 
ward construction work. 

Interest in the “Own Your Home” Exposition to 
be staged at the Coliseum, March 26 to April 2. Ar- 
chitects in Chicago are particularly interested in con- 
tributing to the success of the exposition and under 
the leadership of Henry K. Holsman of the Illinois 
Society of Architects, the local members of the pro- 
fession are doing all that they can to further the 
Exposition plans. Letters have been sent out to 
6,000 architects submitting to them a prize offer for 
the best architectural solution of the small house 
problem. 

Real estate dealers are of the opinion that the Ex- 
position will do a great deal to stimulate home build- 
ing throughout Chicago and there has been no lack 
of co-operation from the realty interests. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all lines of business interested in home 
building have assured the committee of complete 
co-operation and all of the display space has long ago 
been contracted for by those anxious to exhibit ma- 
terials and the like. 

Charles Bostrom, Chicago’s building commis- 
sioner, in reviewing the building situation over the 
last year is not as optimistic, however, as some others. 
“There is not much hope of a very great renewal of 
building activities in sight at present” says Mr. Bos- 
trom, “but it is hoped that by spring conditions will 
have so adjusted themselves that a marked improve- 
ment in building operations will be shown.” 

Mr. Bostrom notes that the building trade con- 
tinued rather briskly up to May 1 of 1920 and that 
from that date up to the present activities have de- 
clined. During the first eleven months of 1919, 
building permits in Chicago totalled 6296, while for 
the same period in 1920 the total was only 3574. 
The cost of the building contemplated in the 1919 
permits up to December 1 was $95,224,100, as com- 
pared with $73,794,650 for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1920. December permits are late in being 
announced, but the final month in the year will show 
a loss as compared with December of 1919. 

* Business continues to be dull in lumber and other 
building materials in this market. Holiday apathy 
has been felt in all lines and this superimposed upon 
an already dull market has left the demand very list- 
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less. 


All factors in the lumber and building mate- Hydrated lime, Wis., paper...........-- 20.00 
rials trades, however, are expecting an early begin- Bulk lime................. 0400 eee eees 1.75 
ning of business for the new year. 
They also feel that bottom price has been struck emia nts ¥ oR 
for the present both in lumber and in the minor ma- (Special Correspondence to Tuk American ARcHITECT) 


terials. 

Prices hold at the levels of previous weeks in prac- 
tical all items on the lumber and materials list as will 
be seen by comparing the following prices with 
those of earlier weeks : 

Yellow Pine: B. & B. 1 inch, $95 to $130, depend- 
ing on thickness ; 2 x 4, No. 1, 10 to 16 ft. length, $51 
to $53; 2 x 6, $48; 2 x 8, $50; 2 x 10, $53; 2 x 12, 
$55; 13-16 x 3% z & b flat flooring, $85 to $90; 1 x 
6, No. 2 common, $48 to $90. 

Douglas Fir: 2 4 S, in sizes up to 12 x 12, in 
length up to 32 feet, $65 to $70; 14 x 14, $68 to $73; 
16 x 16, $72 to $75; 18 x 18, $75 to $80. 

Hard Maple: Four, %4 No. 1 and 2, $135; select, 
$120; No. 1 common, $100; No. 2 common, $65; 
No. 3 common, $32. 

Birch: Four 4 No. 1 and 2, $160; select, $133 to 
$138; No. 1 common, $95 to $100; No. 2, common, 
$6 Oto $65; No. 3 common, $40. 

Red Gum: Four 4 No. 1 and 2, $150; No. 1 com- 
mon, $90 to $92; No. 2 common, $47. 

Face brick— 


3OSTON, January 10.—The files of the Boston 
Real Estate Exchange shows that, during the week 
ending December 19, 1920, there were 391 transfers 
210 mortgages aggreating $1,712,045, as compared 
to 372 transfers, 199 mortgages aggregating $1,698,- 
161 for the same week, 1919, and 276 transfers, 149 
mortgages ($838,666) for the like week, 1918. 

As more manufacturers have announced wage re- 
ductions commencing January 1, far-sighted business 
leaders see in the rapidity of labor liquidation the 
promise of productions which will enable manufac- 
turers to turn out goods at prices which will again 
appeal to the public. Taken from this angle, this past 
week may be said to have seen a quickening toward 
the day of better business, but as to actual signs 
of immediate improvement, they are few. 

In some of the primary markets there has been 
evidence that prices were down to such levels as 
to attract buyers. In leather, for instance, one of 
the first commodities to collapse in the period of 
deflation, some very substantial transactions have re- 
cently been reported. In wool it is the same story. 


Standard, vitrified red ........... $32.00@34.00 The greatest customers of the nation’s industries, 
Smooth, Indiana red............. 38.00@40.00 the farmers, are at present rather stunned by the 
Smooth, Ohio red............--- 38.00@40.00 rapidity of the decline in their products. They are 
Smooth, Pennsylvania red........ 46.00@48.00 unwilling to exchange their products, selling on a 
Pains 0" a aaa ea 45.00@47.00 pre-war basis, for the products of industry which are 
ed cas ee og 47.00@49.00 still far above that basis. With industrial costs 
iis cs imiadeeenns 44.00@46.00 down and prices down so that the products of the 
ere cer 47.00@49.00 city may be exchanged for those of the farm on a 
Variegated, rough texture......... 34.00@49.00 just basis, one may expect to see greater activity in 

Per M. trade. j 

Ee er re oe re $16.00 Next to the farmers the largest industry in coun- 

PerBbl. try, the transportation business, is still out of the 
ee ery $3.00 market for goods. It has always happened that, 
Per Yard whenever the railroads started to buy on a large scale, 

Torpedo—Lake and bank sand.......... $3.50 all other lines of business began immediately to 

Crushed stone, gravel screeings.......... 3.50 quicken and general prosperity followed. 

Per Ton The future of the business situation seems to be 

Hydrated lime, Ohio, paper............. $22.00 closely bound up with getting the farmers, transpor- 

Hydrated lime, Ohio, cloth.............. 29.00 


Includes sacks at 30c each. 


tation and the export trade back into the commodity 
markets. 
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